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1 What is your philosophy? 



Introduction 

Why another book on behaviour management? In an ever changing climate it is essential 
that we embrace changes linked to children, schools and systems. These changes, now 
more than ever, enable our pupils to move forward in their thinking and to contribute to 
society with a healthy and positive perspective of who they are. Whether you are 
studying at undergraduate level or working as a practising teacher, this book will offer an 
opportunity to develop critical thinking and analysis of practice in relation to theory. It 
will provide opportunities for you to evaluate and synthesize approaches and strategies 
to effective behaviour management. 



Aims of this book 

This book aims to support, extend and challenge thinking in a range of contexts in order 
to provide a wider perspective on pedagogy and practice within the educational field of 
behaviour management. It will explore principles which underpin a purposeful learning 
environment, practical strategies, techniques and approaches to maintain this, and 
analyse external factors that contribute to pupil behaviour. Behaviour management is a 
multi-faceted element of teaching and is not solely about children's behaviour; adults, 
including teachers, teaching assistants, parents and carers and those within the 
community, also play an essential role in the support and promotion of good forms of 
behaviour. This book will engage with philosophies, ideologies and practicai suggestions 
in the management of behaviour in the current educational climate, both within and 
beyond the classroom setting, 

A key principle of this book focuses upon the need for the reader to actively explore, 
understand and critically appraise why particular behaviours might occur and possible 
strategies to deal with these behaviours. The old adage 'prevention is better than cure^ 
can certainly be attributed to behaviour management; therefore one of the rudiments 
of maintaining good behaviour is to ensure that there is sufficient scope for it to occur 
in the first place. We attempt to do this through analysing practice and engaging the 
reader actively in theoretical perspectives to maintain harmonious working relation- 
ships. 
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Who does this book target? 

Whilst many of the key behaviour management texts are aimed at qualified teachers and 
professionals working in the primary settingj we felt that there was a real need to support 
the needs, abilities and experiences of those entering the teaching profession. This book 
provides accessible and engaging material at a suitable level to support trainees on their 
journey towards qualified teacher status (QTS)* This does not mean that those working in 
the field of primary education are precluded from accessing the activities and tasks 
within the book* In fact we would encourage all teachers and support staff to analyse and 
develop their practice as part of their continuing professional development. 



How will this book support you? 

Those training to be qualified teachers may require more direction in developing their 
personal philosophy towards behaviour management, and thoroughly appreciating the 
complexities and difficulties of establishing and maintaining children's behaviour* Over 
the course of your training, you will be exposed to a wide range of approaches to 
behaviour management, some of which will be more positive than others. This book will 
allow you to critically reflect and analyse the practice you have seen and compare/ 
contrast this to ideas and thinking to help formulate personal and professional 
development. For the qualified teacher and other teaching staff, this book will enable 
reflection and development of existing practice. 



How is this book to be used? 

Through the use of case studies, reflective tasks, familiar experiences and examples from 
the classroom this book aims to generate an interactive approach to the 'hows' and 
'whys' of behaviour management. With its critical style of discussion, debate, reflection 
and analysis we hope to support and develop classroom practice to ease the stresses and 
strains of those entering the teaching profession and those already with experiences to 
maintain a purposeful working environment. 



What you can you expect to find in the book? 

Although it is impossible to compartmentalize behaviour management, we have divided 
the book into eight main chapters to enable you to focus specifically on a particular 
theme. It should be pointed out, however, that many elements of behaviour manage^ 
ment can be easily transposed between chapters, and we would advocate this approach as 
you engage with the text. The focus of this initial chapter is the formulation of 
philosophies, exploring personal and professional contexts in which these will be 
studied* 

Chapter 2 aims to put the practice into theory by exploring key theories and theorists, 
both established and contemporary, linked to a child's moral and social development. 

Chapter 3 examines behaviour phases through the ages, dealing with typical 
behaviours that are manifested frequently in the primary classroom. Behaviours relating 
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to educational needs and transitions between key stages form the basis for discussion. In 
Chapter 4 we examine how self-esteem, identity and emotional well-being directly 
impact on children's behaviour. This emotional intelligence also addresses an 'us* and 
Them' perspective by analysing how our own personal attitudes, feelings and thoughts 
can influence the behaviour of the pupils we teach. 

Putting policy into practice is at the heart of Chapter 5. This operates on three 
different levels. Firstly, the chapter examines a holistic approach to behaviour manage- 
ment through policy within the long term. Secondly, it discusses systems, schemes and 
classroom organization on a medium-term basis and, finally, a range of quick-fire 
strategies to engage pupils within the short term. Chapter 6 embraces creative 
approaches in the field of behaviour management, taking policy and practice 'outside 
the box'. Strategies linked to physical activity, multi-sensory approaches and peer/self 
management theories raise a deeper level of awareness to innovative practice. 
Challenging the creative approach concludes this chapter by developing a knowledge 
base for the twenty-first century. 

Chapter 7 builds on this theme and enlists the use of the arts as a key resource to enable 
pupils to regulate their own behaviour. Through dance and music, we will provide a range 
of ideas that will engage pupils in thinking about the person they are and consequences of 
their words and actions. Story, drama and art also form key strands to enable pupils to 
make the right choices and investigate why people behave in particular ways. 

Chapter 8 promotes the importance of behavioural partnerships. This studies how 
working with parents, carers and members of the wider community helps form a layered 
support mechanism in influencing the choices our young people make. We will explore a 
collaborative approach into how we can learn to work with others by initiating and 
sustaining Involvement with multi-agency /integrated child services, businesses and 
community members. The hook concludes with a summary of themes, ideas and messages 
for the way forward in terms of how you manage behaviour in your own classroom. 



Explanation of the icons and interactive features of the text 

To help you navigate your way through the text you will find a series of icons that alert 
you to particular features of the book, these include: 

THINK Take a moment to contemplate an element of text, an idea or a 
strategy. 



REFLECT This icon encourages you to critically analyse and relate ideas 
to your own practice, 

CONSIDERATIONS There may be alternative approaches and thinking 
that you might like to incorporate into your own teaching strategies. 
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ACTIVITY This encourages you to engage with a practical task designed 
to support and further your understanding. 




NOTE There may be something here of which you may wish to take 
stock. 



QUESTIONS You might want to question the text or your own practice. 

7 



SCENARIO Use these to apply strategies you know or have read about. 

A 



TOP TIPS Quick-fire tips to help the day-to-day management of 
Top behaviour in your classroom. 

Tips 



CASE STUDY Read and reflect 
further your understanding. 



on specific case studies to help you to 




EXTENDING YOUR LEARNING Engage with further reading or tasks to 
widen your knowledge, views and perspectives. 




STOP This icon indicates the need to take a moment to reflect critically 
on the topic of discussion. 



KEY POINTS 



Whilst behaviour management is one of the key factors attributed to a successful 
school (OESTED 2006) it is certainly not one of the easiest factors to develop without 
some trials and tribulations. This book is not designed in any way to be a 'quick fix' in 
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terms of providing solutions, but is designed to encourage you to explore your own 
practice and develop your strategies for managing behaviour in the primary school 
setting. 

Everyone who works with young people strives to ensure that they can achieve to the 
best of their ability and that this is not hindered by poor behaviour* The Every Child 
Matters agenda underpins this practice and encourages us to consider the emotional and 
social well-being of those we teach. 



Every Child Matters — what is it? 

Before we are able to consider personal philosophies with regard to behaviour 
management, it is important for us to contextualize current thinking and action In 
order to protect children. Let us consider some historical perspectives relating to this. 
The Education Act of 1944 stipulated that parents were required to send their 
children to school unless they were being educated at home or by other means. 
Partnership working between parents and schools has always been an important feature 
of good practice and was highlighted in the Plowden Report (Central Advisory Council 
for Education 1967), which stressed the need for strong links between home and school. 




REFLECT 

How important do you think the Education Act (1944) and Plowden's 
Report (1967) are in the way children's behaviour is effectively managed 
by parents and teachers? 



Prior to the Children's Act (1989), parents were deemed to have the rights to the 
protection and welfare of their children; with the introduction of the act the notion of 
'parental rights' was removed and replaced with 'parental responsibility'. The Education 
Act (2004) disregarded previous views that children were passive in the choices in their 
lives and replaced this with the recommendation that children should be included in 
decisions about their own welfare. Following the death of Victoria Climbie, as reported 
by Lord Laming (2003), the Green Paper Ever}^ ClnU Matters (DfES 2003b) proposed 
integration of services in recognizing and meeting the holistic needs of children. By 
maintaining and improving relationships between health care and education, the Green 
Paper highlights five outcomes for children: 



■ being healthy; 

• staying safe; 

• enjoying and achieving; 

• making a positive contribution; 

• economic well-being. 
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For effective learning to take place children need to feel emotionally and physically 
secure in order to prevent poor health and disaffection having an adverse effect on their 
iearning and iives. 




THINK 

• What do each of these outcomes mean in practice? 

• To which curriculum areas might they relate? 

• Who might be involved - which agencies and professionats? 

(For further information and support, refer to Chapter 8.) 



Through the Every Child Matters agenda, extended schools are likely to provide an 
effective base for a range of services helping children to engage and achieve, and 
enabling stronger relationships with parents and carers in the community. This will be 
key for the five outcomes. Let us take a look at the five outcomes in greater detail. 




ACTIVITY 

Consult your copy of the Every Child Matters agenda (available from 
http://www.dfes.org.uk)- 

Highlight key aspects of the detailed description of the five outcomes 
which you feel ready to embrace. Consider those for consultation with 
colleagues and those which require more research. Work to develop your 
knowledge and understanding of these by using websites, journal articles 
and DfES publications. 



As a result of Every Child Matters, multidisciplinary and interprofessional working are 
more evident across Britain in a variety of settings. These include: 

■ children's centres; 

m schools; 

• extended schools, including social and health care; 

• youth services; 

• family learning. 

Whilst most schools are moving towards integrating these services into their everyday 
practice, it is important to understand that this is not exclusive to Britain; for example, 
the No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 is a United States federal law that aims to improve 
the performance of primary and secondary schools by increasing the standards of 
accountability. Early Childhood Care for Development (ECCD) is a relatively new 
international approach focusing on the care that African children require in order to 
thrive. In their discussion of this approach Evans et aL (2000) explain that for a child to 
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develop and learn m a healthy and normal way, it is Important to meet the basic needs 
not only for protection, food and health care, but also for interaction and stimulation, 
affection^ security, and learning through exploration and discovery* 




ACTIVITY 

How could these 'basic needs' become an integral feature of the 
curriculum you deliver to children In your class? Take a medium-term 
plan from one subject area of the curriculum you teach and critically reflect 
on the ways in which features of Every Child Matters embrace the basic 
needs of all children* Consider which needs are not addressed and what 
action is needed to fulfil the individual needs of every child* 



Embracing Every Child Matters 

Although Every Child Matters intends to meet the needs of all children, the agenda is 
particularly focused on those vulnerable in respect of their socio-economic background 
and day-to-day welfare* One way in which the agenda seeks to address these basic needs 
is through the well-being of the child. This should include emotional, social, academic 
and financial welfare in order to ensure that all children have access to the same rights 
and roles within the context in which they five* Schools are the 'hub^ for this wrap^ 
around care, providing education for young people and adults in addition to health and 
social guidance. These will include professionals such as: 

• early years practitioners; 

• teachers and teaching assistants; 

• speech and language therapists; 

• educational psychologists; 

• social workers; 

• adult educators; 

• GPs and nurses; 

• local authorities; 

• police. 



Of course this list is not exhaustive, and Chapter 8 deals with these partnerships in 
greater detail. 



tSi 

% 



EXTENDING YOUR LEARNING 

Using the internet, search three websites that will allow you to extend your 
understanding and knowledge of Every Child Matters and to explore 
further services and professionals that may be involved. 
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Let us take one outcome of the agenda, ‘enjoying and achieving'. In the detailed 
description of the outcomes, the first strand is Teady for schooF. How might we consider 
how it may be put into practice in school? 

Ready for school 

First of ali, what does this mean? Do we mean the physicai interpretation - for example, 
is the child dressed appropriately? Have they had their breakfast? Have they got their 
lunch, homework, and so on? Have they had a wash? These are all basic needs that must 
be satisfied in order to thrive. 

Or do we mean the emotional interpretation - can they socialize? Are they able to 
communicate with peers and other adults? Are they independent enough to be left for 
the day? 

Or do we mean the academic interpretation - can they write their name? Do they 
recognize some words and numbers? Are they interested in books? Can they use 
imagination in their play? 

How does ‘ready for schooT relate to the way in which children behave? Clearly, these 
aspects should be considered at the outset of dealing with behaviour management. This 
thinking informs your philosophy and practice and is likely to initiate a personal and 
professional audit of classroom beliefs. 

Audit of practice and thinking 



1 , When you think of behaviour management what automatically comes 
to mind? 

2, Why do you think this? 

3, Can you think of five words you associate with behaviour management? 

4, What behaviours have you recently encountered in your setting? 

5, How did you respond to these behaviours? 



How did you respond to the first question? Was your response positive or negative? A key 
characteristic of positive behaviour management stems from your own professional 
philosophy regarding behaviour management. Is behaviour management about your 
reaction, or is it about developing strategies to promote good behaviour? It is important 
for you to be clear about your response to this, as it will directly influence the kind of 
teacher you aspire to be. 



QUESTIONS 



7 



CASE STUDY 




Mr jones and Mrs Simmons are both in their final year of their training and 
are on their final teaching placement in parallel classes. They are teaching 
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numeracy to their respective classes of 36 Year 3 children. Mr Jones is half 
way through his main teaching exposition linked to handling data, A graph 
is shown on the interactive whiteboard. 



Mr Jones: 
Will: 

Mr Jones: 



Will: 

Mr Jones; 
Will: 



Mr Jones: 



Will: 



What does this data tell us about our original question? Are 
the results as you expected? 

Sir, I know! 

Perhaps you do. Will, but we do not have shouting out in 
this class. Who else knows the answer? Thank you, 
Michael. 

But sir, I know the answer! Please ask me! 

No, Will. No shouting out. How many times do I have to 
say it? Go on Michael , . , 

Oh come on! I know the answer! The graph shows that the 
most popular hobby in the class is playing computer 
games! 

That's It! 1 told you once! I told you twice! Take the merits 
you earned this morning off your chart now. Go on, no 
arguments. 

Fine, what's the point anyway? 



Mrs Simmons is at the same stage in her lesson, 

Mrs Simmons: So, what does the data tell us about our original question? 

Are the results as you expected? Take a moment to think 
about what I have asked, (Pause) I am looking for someone 
sitting beautifully with their hand in the air. Thank you, 
Suzyl What do you think? 

Suzy: The graph shows that the most popular hobby in our class 

is cycling. 

Mrs Simmons: Well done Suzy! Now who can tell me how she knew that? 

John, your hand is up and you are sitting well in your seat - 
what do you think? 



One could argue that Mr Jones has been consistent in his expectation that children 
will not shout out in his class. How he chooses to deal with this is another matter 
entirely. His rather negative approach seeks to dismiss Will's answer rather than enable 
Will to regulate his behaviour and, as a consequence, contribute effectively to the 
discussion. In addition to this, Will is undermined as Mr Jones asks another pupil for the 
answer, creating a negative response and attitude in Will. Finally, removing Will's hard- 
earned merit points further aggravates the situation and alienates the relationship 
between the child and the teacher. 
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STOP 

Looking for and responding to negative behaviours only goes to 
consolidate the behaviour we do not want. If Mr Jones had allowed Will 
the opportunity to regulate his behaviour, Wifi would have learned that 
responding positively to Mr Jones's expectations would have resulted in a 
more positive outcome. Any rewards given to children earlier in the day 
should not be later removed in response to a separate incident 



Mrs Simmons, on the other hand, makes her expectations explicit before asking for 
the children's responses. Her use of positive language instils in them the behaviour she 
expects. Her positive approach clearly reaps positive rewards. 

Your response to question 2 in the audit you carried out may be directly influenced by 
your own upbringing. The way in which your behaviour was managed by your parents 
and/or carers has a real bearing and influence on how you manage the behaviour of 
children you work with. For instance, there might be particular elements of your 
childhood that are reflected in your teaching - this could be exemplified in your practice. 
Were you always expected to say 'please' and 'thank you' as a child? Do you have the 
same expectations of the children you teach? 

The purpose of question 3 - can you think of five words you associate with behaviour 
management? is designed to raise your awareness of the wealth of language and 
terminology associated with behaviour management. Whilst this section cannot define 
every phrase or term, the following, presented by Hayes (2006: 86), is a guide to the 'core 
three': 

• Behaviour is what the child does. 

• Discipline consists of the structures the adult imposes to assist the child's 
behaviour. 

• Control is what the child is learning to exercise to bring about satisfactory 
behaviour. 



ACTIVITY 

How many of the following terms do you know, use 


and understand? 


Ethos 


Behaviour 

regulation 


Perception 


Climate 


Contract 


Reprimands 


Punishment 


Incentives 


Constructive 

criticism 


Conflict 


Privileges 


Motivation 


Intervention 


Self-discipline 


Boundaries 


Consistency 
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Select two or three of those of which you have limited understanding and 
discuss these with colleagues or peers. 



In question 4 you considered the behaviours you have recently encountered in your 
setting? How many of these behaviours were positive in nature? If we are not careful, we can 
become cynical about behaviour and focus more on the behaviours that we do not want 
rather than those we do. Whilst it is easy to identify those behaviours deemed inappropriate, 
let us take the positive perspective and acknowledge those behaviours we favour in children. 




CONSIDERATIONS 

Take a look at the following behaviours. Which ones have you responded 
to recently? 

• Curiosity 

• Honesty 

• Turn-taking 

• Motivation 

• Warmth 

• Listening 

• Sharing 

• Empathy 

• Confidence 

• Independence 

• Biting 

• Arrogance 

• Stealing 

• Pinching 

• Rudeness 

• Shouting out 

• Name-calling 

• Moodiness 



How did you do? Have you responded to more positive or negative behaviours? What 
does this say about your practice? Responding to the positive behaviours instills a calm, 
caring ethos which encourages pupils to took for intrinsic rewards because they feel 
positive about themselves. In Chapter 3 we explore these behaviours more thoroughly. 



7 



QUESTIONS 

6. How many children are there in your class? 
7* How many boys? How many girls? 
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8. How many children present inappropriate behaviours? 

9. When do these behaviours manifest themselves? 

10. Are there external influences that affect the children's behaviour? 



The number of children we teach directly impacts on how well we manage the 
children's behaviour. The more children we have in our ciass, the less time we have to get 
to know the children and their individual personalities, so there is less opportunity for 
them to connect with their class teacher. Building these relationships through quality 
interaction on a one-to-one, group and whole-class basis allows teachers and children to 
work together effectively. Chapter 4 considers ways in which we might develop positive 
relationships with the children we teach. 

The dynamics of the class will be directly influenced by the weighting of gender. 
Having more boys is likely to present a more boisterous, kinaesthetic and competitive 
driven environment* Conversely, a larger proportion of girls results in chatter, 
unnecessary disagreements but at the same time greater empathy. Of course these are 
generalizations and not all these traits should be necessarily regarded in a negative 
light. 

It is easy to categorize a number of children as being badly behaved. Chances are, if we 
really analyse our pupils we will find there are only one or two children who really pose 
us challenges* During the average day there are low-level disruptions which all class 
teachers face because children will be children. Our own emotional well-being will 
impact on our perception of the children we teach. Again, this will be further explored in 
Chapter 4* 

Children are more likely to lapse in concentration at the end of the day, often 
losing motivation, and we can easily misjudge this; therefore matching activities to 
every need, including that of tiredness, is essential for good behaviour. This is not to 
say that children's behaviour in the morning will not be inappropriate. A number of 
factors can affect this, such as how much sleep the child has had, whether they have 
had breakfast or not, whether the atmosphere at home is one that creates a positive 
and calming influence on the child or whether they live In a disharmonious 
environment. Some children naturally feel anxious about school, others lack 
motivation and some children simply dislike leaving home to go to school early in 
the morning. Out-of-school clubs and private day care fulfil a specific need for 
working parents/carers; however, these can often have a negative effect, as the 
children who attend them may be unhappy, unstimulated or simply exhausted by the 
length of day. 

Many children display poor behaviour as a result of experiences and consequences 
that occur during playtimes throughout the day. You may need to allow for time after 
each break to give the children the opportunity to refocus and meet expectations linked 
to behaviour for the classroom. Chapter 6 explores the nature of working with midday 
staff. 

Particular subject areas which form part of the curriculum require different methods 
of behaviour management. The effectiveness of this management is dependent upon 
the type of activities being undertaken, the structure of the session, the type of 
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resources being used to support the learning and the way in which the children are 
grouped. Learning which involves active participation, interaction and collaboration 
will engage and motivate pupils but may also lead to excitement and noise, creating a 
potentially stressful environment for the teacher. Careful management of these 
activities, where expectations are made explicit and misbehaviour is dealt with 
consistently, is likely to provide a more purposeful and harmonious working 
environment. Lessons involving physical activity, such as PE, require a distinct series 
of behaviour management strategies to ensure the children are safe in the environment 
and learning skills effectively. Establishing clear expectations even before the children 
have left the classroom is the starting point of success. Chapter 7 examines this a little 
further, in relation to dance. 




REFLECT 

Consider a lesson you have taught recently in which the children's 
behaviour was a cause for concern. Take a few moments to reflect on your 
responses to the following questions: 

• How clear were your expectations of the children's behaviour? 

• Was the lesson appropriately planned, structured and delivered? 

• Were the activities matched effectively to the learning needs of the 
children? 

« Were you fully prepared before the actual lesson? 

• Did the children understand what they had to do, both in terms of 
activity and behaviour? 

• How did you react to inappropriate behaviour? 

• How might you change this for the future? 

• Were there other factors which impacted on this lesson? 



rhere are many external factors which can influence the behaviour of children in our 
classrooms. Children's diets, TV habits, medication and role models are all considera- 
tions which we often do not realize have an adverse effect on children's behaviour. Being 
aware of these and considering ways to manage these factors is important if we are to 
encourage children to be well behaved. Of course, whatever you do in your class can only 
be truly effective if there is a common message throughout the school. 



School philosophy arid context 

Every school has a mission statement and this directly influences the way in which 
behaviour is managed through the school. 
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CONSIDERATIONS 

• School philosophies are often borne out of inspiration and theories that 
have impacted on the head teacher and the staff. 

• School mission statements are often the vision of the head teacher 

• In some schools the mission statement is formulated through a 
consultation process involving children, parents/carers, school staff 
and governors. 

QUESTIONS 

• How is the school mission statement reflected in the behaviour 
management policy of your school? 

• Are there ways in which you can have an impact on ensuring that all 
children in your care are aware of this statement? 

• Where is the mission statement displayed? 

• How often do you refer to it? 



School philosophies are led by the behaviour management policy, namely by the 
content, the way it is formulated and the way the policy is put into practice. This notion 
will be discussed in more detail In Chapter 5, 




STOP 

Every class teacher will manage the behaviour of the children they teach in 
a different way. What is important is that there is a shared and agreed 
understanding which provides a common message for all children as they 
progress through school. This message should be shared with eveiyone 
from midday supervisors to cleaners and senior management. 



School philosophies should not be allowed to become stagnant; they are designed to 
reflect the attitudes, thinking and values of all stakeholders and should be reviewed, 
evaluated and revised regularly. They should reflect the society of today, embrace change 
and respond to current recommendations from national bodies. Have you noticed that 
when you visit different schools they have a different TeeP? We refer to this as 
the personality of the school, and every school has a different personality. What is the 
personality of your school? 
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ACTIVITY 

Take a moment to look at the questions in the diagram below: 



How is the 



of the school? 



What do 
others say 
when they 
enter the 



What is your 



/ philosophy \ 


\ school? y 


^ / own immediate \ 


1 shared In the 






response when 


\ wider context j 






\ you enter the j 



school? 



Are alE 



How are 



involved? 



How is 
behaviour 
modelled to 
the children 
through staff? 



j members of \ 




/ relationships \ 


policy making? 


1 Considerations 1 


1 enhanced in 


\ Are the children / 




\ the school? / 



How does the 
mission 
statement 
reflect the feel 
of the 
school? 



Hiow does th^ 
doc u mentation 
you receive 
reflect the 
personality of 
the school? 



What have you found out about the personality of your school? What aspects of 
attitude and beliefs may need to be adapted in order to make you and others feel part of 
the team. 

We have looked at the ways in which documentation, pupils, schools and external 
factors have an impact on pupil behaviour. Now let us think about you. 



Where are you and why? 

The ways in which you manage behaviour are directly influenced by your past 
observations and experiences in the classroom. These may be positive or not so positive, 
as highlighted in the following case studies: 
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CASE STUDIES 




A child came in from playtime crying because her friends did not play the 
game she wanted to play. The teacher asked all of the children involved 
about what had happened and listened carefully to their responses. He 
then asked the children how the situation could have turned out better, to 
stop Lucy feeling upset, and allowed each child to offer a suggestion. 
These suggestions were then practised in a role-play situation and the 
solution was found as a result of communicating with the whole group. 

A teacher came into class late having been on the telephone for most of 
her dinner break. A child whispered something to his friend and suddenly 
the teacher began shouting at the child, making him stand up whilst she 
chastised him in front of the rest of the class. The child began to cry and in 
response to this the teacher told him to 'stop being a cry baby'. The dass 
were set some low-level tasks as it was Friday afternoon. The crying child 
refused to engage with any activities and cried for the rest of the day. 



• How did the teachers' reactions enable or hinder the effective manage- 
ment of the situations described? 

m Consider the different ways in which the children involved were affected 
positively or negatively by the management strategies used by the 
teachers, 

• How could the teachers have responded differently to both situations? 

• Is it OK to sometimes raise your voice? Discuss your thinking with a 
colleague or one of your peers. Make a list of occasions when you 
would consider it to be 'acceptable' to be stem with a child and offer 
some suggestions for making this a positive learning experience. 



Key points to note are as follows: 

• Talking through issues is a very effective way to manage behavioural issues - 
practitioner mediation is a valued approach to adopt as good practice, 

• Allowing every child to have their say is essential. 

• Listening to every child is key. 

• Create opportunities for children to learn how to put the good practice into 
operation. 

• Avoid shouting wherever possible, but if you do have to shout use a lower, calm 
voice as quickly as you can to make children aware of how disappointed you are 
with their behaviour, pointing out the consequences of their actions. 



REFLECT 
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Many educationalists, including Cole et at (2000) and Daniels and Williams (2000), 
attribute a series of teacher characteristics which they claim to be common to successful 
practice. Identifying what these characteristics are is a good way to initiate your own 
thinking about behaviour management and how to develop it for the future. 




ACTIVITY 

Make a list of the characteristics of effective teachers when they are 
managing children's behaviour. Consider the following to support you: 

• characteristics of your teachers when you were at school; 

• characteristics of teachers with whom you have observed or worked; 

• characteristics of yourself which may impact on how you deal with 
behaviour. 



Recognizing what these characteristics are is actually very different from how they are 
used in the classroom - knowing them is not enough. All of these characteristics have 
their own time and place; some will be more useful than others so the trick is identifying 
which characteristic is appropriate at a given time with the particular group of children 
you are teaching. Added to this is the complexity of who you are in a personal and 
professional sense; you may not feel comfortable adopting certain characteristics but you 
may well be able to adapts change and develop some of these to suit who you are as a 
teacher. By doing this you push yourself out of your comfort zone without preventing 
yourself from engaging with the pupils. 



CASE STUDY 

Miss jack, a third-year student, is on her final teaching placement Her 
behaviour management strategies are generally very successful and she 
rarely struggles to get the children back on task. On one particular day, 
however, the children are more talkative and difficult to settle than usual. The 
behaviour management strategies that Miss jack has previously used are not 
working and, as a result, she starts to raise her voice. Her mentor comments 
at break: 'Are you OK today? You don't normally raise your voice.' But in the 
following lesson the mentor further comments on the children's behaviour 
and suggests Miss Jack adopt her strategy of singing the instructions. Miss 
jack is uncomfortable with this strategy as she feels it may make her look silly 
but observes her mentor using it with the children and decides to try it out 
'Everybody put your pencils down!' Miss Jack sings and the children do 
exactly as she has asked. Later that week, when she reflects on her 
development, Miss Jack notes that although she did not feel comfortable 
with the strategy at first, having used it a number of times she now feels 
more able to embrace this approach. 
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NOTE 

Be prepared to step out of your comfort zone - sometimes you have to do 
this to develop your skills and capabilities. 



We asked you to compile a list of effective characteristics, and we too have done this. 
Compare you list with ours, which overlaps some of the thinking identified by OFSTED 
(1999a), Cole et aL (1998) and Rogers (1997): 



( ) Sense of humour 
( ) Consistency 
( ) Enthusiasm 
( ) Positive attitude 
( ) Organized 
( ) Firm but fair 
( ) Good listener 
( ) Interested in pupils and their 
learning 

( ) Interactive teaching strategies 
( ) Well planned and prepared 
( ) Patient 



( ) Understands Individual needs 
( ) Adaptable 
( ) Clear rules 
( ) Empathetic 
( ) Positive reinforcement 
( ) Calm and relaxed 
( ) Eclectic responses 
( ) Promotes resilience 
( ) Passionate about their subject 
( ) High expectations of pupils 
( ) Good role model 



We would like you now to rank-order these characteristics, 1 being the most effective 
and 22 being the least. Your top five will have a direct impact on the way in which you 
view and manage pupils* behaviour. Reflect on the analysis of our top five below and 
compare them with your own. 

1. Consistency - being consistent ensures that everybody has the same message. 
Inconsistency will result in poor behaviour, confusion and unease in the 
classroom, 

2. High expectations - pupils will rise to meet your expectations as long as they are 
realistic. Low expectations promote poor behaviour by not aspiring to be the best 
that one can be, 

3. Well planned and prepared - being well prepared can pre-empt and prevent poor 
behaviour. If lessons are pacy, well resourced, structured and interactive pupils do 
not have the opportunity to misbehave, 

4. Interested in pupils and their learning ^ this point works on two levels, the child 
as a person and the child as a learner. By knowing who your children are, their 
interests, friends and family, you can plan activities and lessons to engage pupils. 
This leads on to the child as a learner: by knowing the child you plan not only to 
meet their personal interests but also their learning needs through Learning and 
teaching styles. 

5. Sense of humour - every teacher needs a sense of humour. Your sense of humour 
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will sometimes be your saving grace; this does not mean that you have to be a 
stand-up comedian. Your humour will need to suit the age you are working with; 
for example, Key Stage 2 pupils respond more readily to puns and witticisms, 
whereas children in the early years en|oy nonsense rhymes and silly words - 
'squigglehop'. Leave the sarcasm at home as it really does not have a place in the 
primary school classroom. 

Analysis of this top five has hopefully provided you with a further opportunity to 
appreciate the complexities of the characteristics of the effective teachers you have come 
across during your experience in school. Of course, our top five is borne out of our own 
personal experience in a variety of educational settings, These may change as our 
experience and knowledge develops. Our top five may be different from your top five, 
given the context within which you find yourself, but what is important is that you can 
identify the ‘why' of a strategy or characteristic as opposed to simply the 'what*. We will 
explore this notion further in Chapter 3. 



KP 



KEY POINTS 

• Every child matters - and so do the teachers. Embrace change and 
embrace the agenda so ft has a direct impact on children's lives and 
behaviour 

• Philosophies operate on a national, regional, school and classroom 
level. Ensure parity within these by drawing together good practice and 
involving all members of the school community. 

• Auditing practice: discussion, debate, reflection and analysis are key to 
establishing the climate and moving practice forward in a positive way. 

• Teacher qualities: knowing what a good teacher should be is not 
enough; deeper analysis through the 'how' and the 'why' will help you 
to embed these characteristics in your own practice. 
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Putting the practice into theory: child 
development 



This chapter examines the way in which children develop a moral understanding in 
relation to theoretical perspectives. We will specifically explore: 

• theories of moral development; 

• internalization and moral understanding; 

• how children learn self-control; 

• practical ways of putting the theory into practice. 



Moral understanding — what does it mean? 

Before getting to know how a child becomes a moral being, it might be useful to define 
what we mean by 'moraT. Reschke (2005) defines it as knowing what should be done and 
then doing it; 'should' is what is defined by societies, cultures, families and individuals. 

Schaffer (1996) suggests that a sense of morality is acquired through distinguishing 
right from WTong; that one has developed a sense of how to behave In accordance with 
social order. It is the development of 'inner conviction' (Schaffer 1996: 290) as opposed 
to fear of punishment that enables one to conduct oneself appropriately. According to 
Schaffer (1996) internalization of social principles and adult behaviour enables children 
to develop conscience. 

Being moral relies on two tenets ~ moral reasoning and moral behaviour. Moral 
reasoning determines what is right or wrong, whereas moral behaviouT is about making 
the right choices, choosing not to do wrong. In order to be a moral person there are many 
developmental abilities involved. Healthy emotional development is essential; this is 
further examined in Chapter 4. 



QUESTION 



7 



What aspects of emotional development do you feel are fundamental in 
becoming able to reason and behave morally? 
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Here are some suggested emotional responses that are part of moral development: 

• feeling guilty; 

• feeling and being motivated by empathy; 

■ fearing or being aware of negative consequences. 



Healthy cognitive development is also essentia! as this ensures that children can 
understand the perspectives of others, can link causes and effects and can reason out a 
moral solution when two moral values are conflicting. Finally, we must consider social 
development as an integral aspect of morality, since our lives are not lived in isolation 
from others, and the people with whom we interact shape our moral development and 
understanding. 

Healthy moral development begins at the point of infancy, when we make 
attachments with our primary caregivers. Children who lack these attachments often 
display signs of low emotional intelligence, a lack of empathy and an inability to 
decipher right from wrong - or that they choose to do wrong. 

So when we speak of moral development, to what are we referring? 




REFLECT 

• How did you learn right from wrong? 

• What was discipline like in your home? 

• How was discipline instilled in school? 

• How has this changed? What are your thoughts on this? 

• What do you think about the way in which children are encouraged to 
behave in school? At home? In the community? 

• How do the children you work with demonstrate development of their 
conscience? 



Studies of very young children and their mothers have shown that normally 
developing infants are able to respond to their mother's mood and match it. When a 
mother smiles and coos at her infant, the child responds by kicking their legs and staring 
intently. If the mother expresses anger or unhappiness, the child will initially stare 
intently, smile and act happy. When the mother does not change her mood, the child 
turns away in distress (Reschke 2005). 

Infants very quickly develop an understanding of mood through facial expression and 
vocalization. By the age of 4 months, infants can usually distinguish between happy, sad 
and angry facial expressions. By 8 months, their emotional intelligence has become quite 
sophisticated. Babies can distinguish between facial expressions and voices that match in 
terms of their emotional content. Mixed messages can confuse babies and by the age of 1 
year they are able to recognize a mismatch in the facial expression and vocalization. 

Emotional knowledge enables children to develop an understanding of morality at a 
quicker rate. Emotional knowledge relates to when we point out the behaviour children 
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demonstrate, and positively label that behaviour at the point it is happening; this is 
particularly associated with toddlers and preschool children. So when a child is sharing, a 
parent who says Well done Freya, you are so kind to share your pencils' is aiding that 
chiid in their emotional knowledge. Children are also more likely to repeat behaviours 
which are iinked to positive experiences. 



Moral internalization and the development of the conscience 

There comes a point in our development when we recognize what is socially and 
culturally acceptable or appropriate. However, how does this moral internalization 
happen? At what point do we develop a conscience? 

We discussed earlier how guilt is an important aspect of moral development, Children 
respond with self-conscious emotions that are connected with the way we feel about 
ourselves and are an important component in the internalization of moral growth. Guilt, 
shame and pride are the three most common self-conscious emotions displayed by 
children. 

• Pride is what we feel when others view our actions as right and good and 
praiseworthy. 

• Shame is what we feel when someone else, especially someone important to us, 
expresses disapproval of our behaviour. 

• Guilt is what we fee! when we do something wrong and fee) personally 
responsible for the outcome. 

(Reschke 200.5: 3) 

Children tend to express these emotions as they grow up from about the age of 2. These 
emotions require children to have a sense of self and require adult input about when they 
are appropriate. These are learned responses and therefore entail a certain level of brain 
development, hence the age appropriate ability to recognize and respond to the adult 
input. 






NOTE 

As infants are exploring and discovering their world, we rarely regard their 
behaviour as bad behaviour. We tend to see it as learning about the world 
in which they live and as their behaviour is not an intentional disregard for 
rules or acceptable codes of conduct we do not view it in the same way* 
Because of this, from a young age, children learn to respond to praise and, 
consequently, pride is the first of the three self-conscious ennotions 
demonstrated by children* 

Shame develops as children begin to understand intent* With intent 
comes the understanding that the choice made is not always the right 
choice in terms of what Is right and wrong* Parents frown and chastise, 
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their tone is harsher and children cry or cover their faces tn response to the 
punishment. 

Guilt is demonstrated around the age of 3. Children deem some of their 
behaviour as wrong, even if it was unintentional. If they accidentally break 
a cup or spill a drink, young children will feel guilt and think they have 
done wrong. This links to the fact that children at this age are still incapable 
of associating guilt and intention* 



PiageCs theory of moral development 

Piaget (1932) believed that all deveiopinent transpires from action; that children build 
their knowledge of the world through interactions with the environment in which they 
find themselves. It was Piaget's belief that moral understanding was a developmental 
process, and, with this in mind, he developed a stage theory consisting of three levels of 
progression - premoral, moral realism and moral subjectmsnh During the premoral stage - 
up to 4 years of age - children have no understanding of rules or of the basis of right and 
wrong (Schaffer 1996). During the moral realism stage - from the age of 4 to 9-10 years of 
age - actions are judged by material outcome* Rules become sacred and cannot be 
changed and ethical judgements are based on consequences rather than interventions 
(Short 1999). Children in this phase of development also believe in Immanent justice' - 
that punishment should immediately follow acts of wrongdoing. From the age of 9-10, 
children move into the moral subjectivism phase; they begin to judge actions in relation 
to the intention and there is an understanding that rules can be changed if there is 
mutual agreement. When children reach this stage of moral development they have 
internalized the social rules and boundaries and can operate in the adult world with an 
understanding of how to behave according to their social setting. 




NOTE 

According to Piaget (1932), progression from a stage where there is 
incomprehension of rules and moral judgements to a stage of being 
capable of understanding intent, justice and authority depends on two 
factors: the child's cognitive abilities and their social experiences. 



Kohlberg^s theory of moral development 

Kohlberg's theory was based on the stage theory of Piaget. As Piaget's work was limited in 
terms of the transition from moral realism to moral subjectivism and as children's moral 
understanding seemed to progress no further after mid-childhood, he modified and 
elaborated on Piaget's work. His theory also consisted of three levels, but he identified six 
stages of moral development, two stages within each of the three levels* 
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At the first level, the precofwentiofml level, stage one {punishment and obedience 
orientation), the focus is on obedience to those in authority, wrongdoing being 
punishable, and, as in Piaget's theory, there is no conception of rules. By stage two 
(individualism and instrumental orientation) the child is following rules only when it is 
in their immediate interest. 

Individuals at level two, the conventioria! morality level, have a basic understanding of 
norms and conventions and can reason that these are necessary to uphold society. By 
stage three of this level children become aware of shared feelings; being good relates to 
trust, loyalty and respect. The perspective tends to be kept within the family or the 
community as an understanding of the wider social field has not yet developed. This 
view of the larger social system develops at stage four, and being a 'good' member of 
society is important. Piaget's moral subjectivism relates to this stage where children 
have a more sophisticated view and understanding of rules and socially acceptable 
behaviour. 

The final level in Kohlberg's theory is the poslconventional Individuals operating 
at this level have a sound understanding of rules and their function, but by the time they 
reach stage six, moral judgement involves reasoning rooted in ethical fairness. There is 
an understanding that regard for life and human welfare are to be upheld regardless of 
other conventions (Nucci 2002), 

Both Kohlberg and Piaget were interested in the role of 'intent' in moral development. 
In order to ascertain the level or stage at which a child was operating, Kohlberg and 
Piaget used a story paradigm. Piaget used pairs of stories, each with an undesirable 
outcome but whereby the result was either due to intentional naughtiness or purely 
accidental (Schaffer 1996). Let us take as an example the stories of John and Henry. 




ACTIVITY 

Read the two stories and consider the implications. 

John walked into a room. He did not know that behind the door there 
was a tray of teacups. As the door opened, it bumped the tray and 
accidentally broke fifteen cups. 

Henry wanted some jam. His mother said no and put the jam on a high 
shelf out of his reach. Henry climbed up and knocked a cup from the shelf. 
The cup broke. 

Who is more naughty, john or Henry? 



This may seem like an easy answer to us, because we are aware of intention. At some 
stage in our development we have learned that accidents happen, but we also know that 
by intentionally making the wrong choice there are coosequences to face. 

As children move from the premoral stage to the stage of moral realism, they conclude 
that John was the more naughty of the two because he has done more damage. As 
children begin to understand intent, they find Henry to be the more naughty as he is 
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aware of the motive behind his behaviour, Piaget's choice of methodology and levels of 
damage in each story has been criticized by other researchers. Rest (1983) suggests that 
children are able to make decisions about intention at a much eariier age. Imamoglu 
(1975) presented chiidren with simiiar stories, but in these the damage remained 
constant - it was oniy the ieveis of intention that were varied. The conciusion reached 
was that chiidren of a much younger age than that proposed by Piaget were abie to 
understand motive and intent (Schaffer 1996), One could also question the ages that 
Piaget used in his stages of moral development. 

Although Piaget stated that cognitive ability and social experience enabled 
progression through these stages, there is little attention paid to the individual 
circumstances of children. The way in which they have been directed at home by 
parents and carers and the social setting in which the child is brought up will inevitably 
play an important role in their moral competence. Some children will undoubtedly 
progress through the stages at a greater rate than others, depending on previous 
guidance, advice and experience. 

As is true with all aspects of moral development, there is a gradual movement toward 
internalization with self-conscious emotions- In the preschool year, chiidren often oniy 
feel guilt, shame or pride when there is an adult present. This person is the social referent 
- someone who gives them cues to how they should feel about a particular behaviour. 
Once children begin to adopt adult standards for behaviour as their own, they begin to 
feel seif-conscious emotions regardless of the presence of others. 

Kohiberg (1969) also used stories containing moral dilemmas in his methodology. 
One example is the 'Heinz' story that was posed to children. 




ACTIVITY 

A pharmacist discovered a cure for a special kind of cancer and was selling 
the drug at ten times the cost it took to make. A man (Heinz) whose wife 
was dying of the particular cancer in question made a plea bargain with 
the pharmacist. He asked the pharmacist to sell it at a lower price as he had 
so little money. The pharmacist refused and insisted on full payment. In a 
desperate attempt to save his wife's life, the man broke into the shop and 
stole the drug. 




REFLECT 

This story is more complex as there are more issues to consider. 

• What do you think? 

• Who was right? 

• Is there a right answer? 

• What might children say? 



